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probably by a rapid internal combination of champagne and
milk punch. Now rowing has an analogous charm; the
whole interest and suspense is crowded into some five
minutes of desperate excitement. The two minutes during
which the Derby is decided are sufficiently trying to a man
who has thousands on the races but the youthful enthusiasm
of the oarsman probably almost balances the pecuniary
interest of the betting-man. Even the speculator on the
turf scarcely knows a keener agony of suspense when the
favourite is challenged in his last few strides, than the lad
who shrieks himself hoarse on the bank, as the nose of his
college boat buries itself in the foam from their antagonist's
rudder.
One glorious hour of crowded strife
Is worth an age without a name,
according to Sir Walter Scott; and the sentiment, if not
quite orthodox, meets with the hearty sympathy of the true
boating-man.
Rowing is fortunately not a chronic complaint. After
leaving the University few men keep it up, A man may
play cricket after he has added a cubit to his girth. He may
practice rifle-shooting and march in the ranks of the
'Devil's Own' till he has developed into a judge or a cabinet
minister. He may hunt as long as he can be lifted on to his
horse. The infection of mountaineering is not even caught,
as a rule, till late in life, and the disease, like the measles,
is more severe in proportion to the age of the victim.
Fathers of families have been heard to discuss for hours the
comparative merits of the St. Gervais and Grands Mulets
routes to the summit of Mont Blanc, long after advancing
years should have confined their ambition to Primrose Hill,